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Population trends will have' a signifiaant impact on 
ed^ators* decision fflaking> not only because of declining enrollment^ 
but also because employment patterns ani^ staffing in schools ^ni . 
colleaes will be affected* RmOng the factors that educators aust 
contend with are: (1i Th6 birth rate h^s been increasing slowly since 
197«t (2t The reduction in the number of Ijeachers will 'not be as 
seyere as the reductions in the number of school age peTsons: (31 
Regional* stalie* and community enrollment patterns differ 'widely* 
with population declines in the suburbs becoming an enrolliaent factor 
for the metropolitan districts: and^ (^) A shortage of qualified 
teachers is possible in the late 19BOs* particularly among . . 
elementary* math, science, special education* industrial arts, and 
agriculture teachers unless teachilig is made to appear more 
attractive. It is suggested that local asfeociatiops; (1| study local 
conditions: {2) guard against regressive attitude's: (3) increase the 
effectiveness of the associations* communications; and (^) update ' 
aoal^ fo,t improving the quality of schools* and of teac|iing* (F6^ 
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.4. . - . • \ . FOREWORD . 

A review of trends in number of persqns li^kely to be enrolled and in the number of faculty 
^employed provide^kefu) informationWloca) psociationsforplanhmg programs and settjng 
prtonties, Likewisefflts type of trend information ^ids the state and national associations tn 
making informed decisions which allow for capitalizing on-*-rathef than being penalized 
by— anticipated changes in population and'Smpl'oyment/ 

This Memo gives a brief revie>V of the major population trends that wil) influen«senroilmet^ts 
and staffing in schools and colleges in each stale for the nexl twenty years -afong-VUh a 
summary'of certain other factors that niay nee^ to be considered ia planning appropriate ■ 
responses to these changes. 

Although th^ Memo does itot includ? estiipates of the. effects of present and proposed 
cutbaclcsin financial support for schools and colleges jt^s b^n estimated that Federal, state 
^ locaii1nan:€iat cutback^ Will reduce ^t^e to\|Knumber of pXiWic-school teacher? by 10 
percent in fall 1981, thereby havings chilhng effect i\pon past trends of annual improvements 
in the pupiMeacher ratio. Changes in the F<^deral high^education student financial assistance 
provisions *niay actually reduce higher education enrollments by 75O.OG0 sti^dents— a reduc- 
tion over attd above the serious staff cutbacks resulting from severe financial constraints in 
several states:. The overall outcomes of these changes .will not be known for several months, 
making it even more important for local associatio))s to consider the guidelines for planning 
cited in this Memo. ' . 

This report was prepared ^)y WilJiam S- GraybeaL Research Specialist, with Assistance from 
members of the NEA Research Editorial^nd Copy Preparation staff, whose essentiaVsupport- 
ing'servkes assured its timej^ release, . 

^ ^ ' Peg Jones 

, Acting Director 

June mi ^ ' ^ ' ^ . NEA Research 
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POPULATION TRENDS AND THElft IMPLICATIONS 
T^OR ASSOCIATION PLANNING, I98I 



June mt 



• :lhe number of annual births was 3.5 millioriid U,S. fiscal yeaLl980, was 3.4 
..million in 1979, and wa?3,3 tpillionin 1977 and in 1978— highertlian the 3.45 

million each year between 1973 and 1976, but lower than the 3.7 million in 
1970. ^ ' ' ' ^> 

• The number of annual^birlfes is projected to increase 150,000 irj fiscal 198 K 
100,000 iir 1982<^OO0in 1983 and in 1984, 30.000 in I985a-ndin 1986, and 

• lessthan TS^OOOin 1987before'beginningtbdecline again each j^arbeginrting 
in 1989. ' ■ , . , 

• Thestajesdiffer widely in the change Ri the number of births in 1980 from the 
[ nunabgf born in 195E5. The num|)er decreased or Increased by less than 6.0 
4 percent in Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, ?>^w Jersey, 

New York, North Caroliria, and West Virginia; white the numb^ increased 
by at least 25 percent in AJaska,.Arizona,California4 Florida, Nevada, Utah; 
Washington,, and Wyoming. 

• The total numBer of public schoot teachers is projected to continue to 
decrease each year unti||^9S4. / ' 

^ The number of person^ |ged 18 to 21 is estimated to have reached a peak of 
17, 156^000 in 1979; ndw^n era of,annual decreases has begun that witi end irl < 
1994 when 12^972,000 persons will be in this age group, 

• Continuing reductions ill the numbers of graduates pr^pared.to teach in 
addition to the deterioranpn^in the attractiveness of teaching asacareerhave 
reduced the teacher surpliba^d created some shortages in severat assignment* 
areas. \ . s . ' . 



National Population Trends -^^ ^ 

Wide difffrences in the local status and rates of 
change in birth rates and population mjgration'have 
contributed to severe enrollment declines in some 
school s>stems and higher edijpation institutions 
while enrollment in others continues togrow. Also, 
some states ar^ facing^ continuing enrollment 
declines while other states wili havp heavy growth 
rat^s, Imrtiediate and informed planning is needed 
to correct the resultant problems and totake advan* 
tage of the opportunities facing education and the 
teaching profession. ^ 



I _ _ ; 

Trends among scfioo^age ' poputaJjons, "The 
3, 1 1 LOOO births in ftscal 1974 were the lowest in any 
year since 1946. The numbers born , each year 
between 1973 ^nd* 1976 h^e been less than 3.2 
million. The number' of birtiis increased to,3,3 m^^ 
lion in fiscal 1977* remained at that level in 1978, 
increased to 3.4 million in fiscal 1979; arid tncreased 
to 3,5jnillion in fiscal 1980. The number ofchildren 
botii each year will probably increase until 1988, 
despite ii continuation of relatively tow birth rat^, 
Tbe number of births during the (2 months ending 
with January 1981 {3.6 million) is^ up by 150,000 
over the previous i2*month period, pxcept for the 



moderate increase in the^nunibers born bet\\een 
I960 and. 197 L ihc number of children born each 
^ear decreased annuall> bet\\ecn 19^1 and 1974. 

The outcome (reported in 1977 projeaions bj 
the U S Bureau of ihe Census and sho\\n in Table I) 
is that for the nation as a \\hole^the' number of age 
,5-17 children ^^Jll decrefes^ antroall) bet\\een J971 
and 1984 In 198^ the number of age 5-1 7 chUciren 
anS >outh w^ll begin to irfcrease cverj >ear until the 
year 2000. 

The age 1^*2} population peaked at 17.2 million 
persons last >ear andtls nov* beginning an era of 
annual decreases that Jast until 1995. 

The rat^s of decrease in thc*tiumhers of thpse 
popula^lion groupings not be constant. The 
most severe.drop tn the age 5-17 population be ^ 
between 1975 and 1983. \Mth annual decreases rang- 
ing between l:Oand 13 percent. Gnl> in 1978. 1979. 
1980. and 1981 ^^ill the ai;inual d^creases_equal or 
exceed I 9 percent of the prevjoi^ >ear's age 5-17 
population The age 5-13 group dropped bet\\e?n"- 
2 Oan6 2 6 percent in 1973. 1974, and 1977 through j 
1979 The age 14-17 group Will decrbase annuallj 
fr^m 1976 through 1990, except rn 1985 \\hen there 
will be*a small mcrease of 130.000 over 1984. The * 
^ars in which the percentage dropifi thc^ge 14-17 
population will exceed 2.0 percent are from 1979 
through 1983 and from 1987 through 1989. The 
annual decrease mil be over 3 percent in 1980 
' through f982. 1988. and 198$ The largest pejcen- * 
t^ge decrease will be in 1982, when a drqp of 550.000 
youth will be a reduction of 3.7 percent of the 
number in 1981. 

The age 18-21 population will decline by 2.0 
percent or mjrc annually between 1983'and 1987 
and betweefln99l and 1993. In I994this age group 
wi41 reach its lowest;iumber since 1969 (when it was 
14,426.000). when it wiU decline to 12.972.000. The 
drop of 4 2 million persons in this age group 
between its peak size of I7J56.000 in 19J9 to the , 
1994 low h about one-fojirth (24.4 ptrc^t) of the, 
total"in,thjSi age group in 1979. 

The age 5-17 population projections are highly 
accurate fjr at leajst the next six years, and the age 
18-2) -population projections arc highly accurate 
through 1994 because both arc 'b^sod oVi the 
numbers of children born before 1977. 

The population pj'ojections li&tadnn Table I , 
indicate the basic nuppbers that wilt influence en- 
rollment IrcnSrand the number of staff. Projections 
of actual enrollments and; or numbers of teachers 
^require the application of assumptions about tlie 
population percerltage that will be enrolled and the 
ratioof studemtsto teachers. Table I shows the base 
line from whith Ihcse'relatcd estimates may be 
derived. 



TrenJ^ m tem'her employ mem. It is,difficult to 
project accurately the number of teachers that ^\\\ , 
be employed for several reasons, e.g., the unkno\\ n 
effect^ of high (evels of unemployment and under- 
^ empl6>ment« cut-backs in school programs result- 
ing ftom tax reductions and limitations^ continuing 
need to impr<;ive preschool education-related expe- 
riences, incre;ased em'ph^sis on appropriate instruc- 
tion for handicapped children ajid youths iiv^reased 
need to proyide instruction for functionally illiterate 
youth and. adults, and likely changes in the long- 
term trend to\\ard increasing the number of profes- 
sional staff pet LOGO students. Ho\\ever. barring a 
major change in tlie trend tg^^ard lowermg the 
pupil-teacher tatio, <he reductions in numbers pf 
teachers U ill probably not be as severe as the reduc* 
tions'.ip.the numbers of school-age persons. 

National Center for Education Statistics projec- 
tions ^re b^sed on the assumption that the trend 
toward 'sm^ler numbers of pupils per 4eacher -will 
cont^nue^ indicating that annual decreases in the 
number of*K-12 teachers will probably not exceed 
1-3 percen[ of the number of teachers employed in 
theprevious year (Table 2). However, NCES prpjec- 
tiohs of the numbers of higher educal|iwH§xulty 
*shpw decreases of at least 1.6 percent in 1984,. 1 985. 
and 1986, * 

Variations Amon^States 

These national poRi^tation tre/»ds probably will 
not be observed exactly in apy one state* school 
system, or higher education institution. Slates and 
localities^ differ widely in birth rates, population 
mobility, rates of changes in these factors, and 
related demographic characteristics. The relative 
severity of potential enrollment declines among the 
states can be estimated by combining the rates of 
recent change in (he number of children born, the 
number of persons aged ^-17, the projected number 
of high school graduates, and projected numbers of 
person? aged 5-14 and 15-24 {s^^ Tables 3 and 4). 
However, theoutcoipes of these different sources of 
estimates are not entirely* consistent for some slates. 

The American Council on * Education has. 
rev lewed Ihe population shifts and migration trends 
of 18-year-olds enrolled tn higher education and 
projects that the states most likpiy tolose freshmen 
students between 1 975 and 1 985are Arkansas, Con- 
necticOt. Illinois. Minnesota. New Jersey. New 
- York, North Dakota, Ohio* and Pennsylvania. The 
states most likely to have more freshmen students 
during this period ai^ Arizona. Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, and Utah. 



Recent projections of high scliool'-graduates in 
each of the 50 slates b> the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education provide an estimate 
of school enrollment trends that takes into account 
, the combined effects or population change, student 
mortalilj. school* holding power, transfers to and 
from private schools, migration. nQijpromotion. 
and use if ungraded groupings of students. The 
number of high school graduates indicates both 
K-12 enrollment trends and" trends in potential 
higher educaiion enrollment. (Cblumns 7 and 8 of 
Table 3). ^ , ■ , 

Recent trends in the number of annual births 
(coTumns 2. 3, aRd 4 of Table 3) give the mostretent 
and simfikst surtimarj or long-term treads jn the 
numbers of age 5-24 persons in the states. The 
effects of difference in the rates of mobilitj imong 
the states reduce somewhat the accurac> of projec- 
tions usjng the number of births alone. 

The total number born in 1980 is higher {b> 13.7 
percent) than in f975, but it is still smaller than the 
number born in 1970 (by 3.5 percent) and in I960 
(by l$.8 percent). The states differ widely in the 
^seventy and pattern of declines jn, the numb^^r of 
annual births between I962and 1975. Ther^^fore, the 
projected population and graduation / statistics 
reflect different patterns in the severit]^ ybf the first 
and second wave of declines in the nujifibers born 
occurring between h962and 1968 and between 1971 
and 1976. 

Because numb'ers born in most states 
decrea^d.dunng.the ficst fivejjearsofthe l97Ps and 
increased during the past five >ears. the influence o/ , 
the recent increases will not significantly change the 
total numbers m th^age 5-17 population.until the 
late 1980s (although the proportions in theagp5-l I 
and 12-17 subgroups-will change significantly). 

For tt^e few states that experienced growth m the 
number of births throughout the t970s (An/ona. 
California, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoijiing) the 
numbers in the age 5-17 span will grow steadilj 
through the 1980s and 1990 s. The number of births 
in 1980 also exceeds the number born in I960 in the , 
above states plus Alaska. Colorado. Florida. 
Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, and- Washington. 
This means that in these 13 states, barring severe 
loss through migration and^ or a change in recent 
trends in the annual nurpber of births, the age 5-17 
population is ver> likel> to rise to new record levels 
in the mid 1990s. 

States in the 'Southwest and Rocky Mountain 
regions are expected ro experience-earlj and contin- 
uing growth of potential enrollments. States in the 
Far Wesl region have a similar outlook' although 
the percentage inc/eases are not liketytp Beas^ignif- 
icant in Califo/nia, Hawaii, and Washingto'rr^s in \ 
. most other stat^ in these three regions. 



States inihe New England. Midea^^. and Great 
Lakes regions face an outlook for latet and fairl> 
insignificant increases m potential enrollment if 
thej increase at all. For example, the number, of 
births in 1980 continues to b^ smaller than m 1975 
and in 1970 in Connecticut. New Yor;K^ and the 
District of Columbia/On the other hand, the trend 
in numbser of births in*New Hampshire is more like 
thatx)f states in the highest growth categor> than it is 
like the states surrounding" it, 

The outlook for states m the remaining A^o 
regions. Southeast and Pl^^ins.^is one of potential 
enrollment changes that tend to parallel the national 
average or fall between the two extrenrie groups, 
identified above. However, Florida and Louisiana 
in the Soutlieast. and NortK^Dakota and South 
Dakota in the Plains regions have patterns t> pical of 
states in the highest growth regiQns. On the other 
hand. North Carolina and Virginia in the Southeast 
hase patterns topical of states ip the lowest grojvth 
regions. 



Variations Within States . - - 

Although two persons in three (67. 5 percent) live 
in a metropolitan area, the pof^ulation growth rate 
in ihese areas sincef 1970 ha§ decreased from being 
more than to being less than that in nonmetropoli- 
tan areas/^The average anntial percent change in 
total metropolitan population bety^een 1570 and 
1978 was 0.5 pfircent compared with 1.5 percent 
between I960 and 1970. Between i970 and 1978 the 
average annual percent increase in metropolitan 
population outside of central cities was 1.5 percent. . 
down from 2.4 percent between I960 and 1970. On , 
the other hand, between 1970 and 1978 in the central 
cities of metropolitan areas tl^e average annual 
change in ioiCdX population was mLQjusil6 percent 
compared/^vith pius Q.6 percent during the 1960 s* 
Between /970 and 1978 the average annual percent 
increase In nonmetropolitan areas was 1.4 percent, 
up from tlii 0.7 percent observed between 1 960 and 
1970. ' ' 

The total population growth between 1970 and 
1978 ^as greater in metropolitan areas outside of 
central cities (9. 1 million) than in nonmetropolitan 
ar^as (7.7 million)^whilettie central cities of metro- 
politan areas lost 3.2 million persons. 

The metropolitan population growth rate is 
grfeatef in areas with less than 500.0ClO'per^oni than 
in the larger centers, and the growth rate is greater 
^mong ar^as in the South and ^^est than it m the 
Northeast and Norjth Central regions. ^ 

Population declines are more likely arnongsub* 
urhs within 10 miles and beyond 20 milevtrom the 
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border or central cities than among those located 10 
to 20 miles a^va>■ Also, suburban population jpss 
more likely among suburbs of cities reacb*ng<a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 before 1850 than .among those 
reaching thrs population level after ,1940, 

In nonmetropolitan area^, the counties with ^ 
highest numeripaLgrowth are tho^e adjacent to met- 
ropolitan areas, those \vith 10 percent or more net 
immigration of persons aged 60 or older, tho^e with 
30 percent or more of the population employed in 
manufacturing, .and those where a senior state col- 
lege is local ed>Counties that are entirely rural had a 
population increase of 6J percent between I ^70 and 
1974 compared with a population decrease of 4,3^ 
percent between I960 and 1970- 

Data from the 1980 census show that 61 percent 
of the nation's 3.137 counties gained population 
between 1970 and 1980, Never be/oreha\esoman> 
counties gained population, and not since 1900 ha\ e 
so few counties lost population during the decade 
between census enumerations, ' * 

Although birth rates and population migrattf>n 
factors of individual school districts probabl> do 
not parallel the estimates for the state^in which the> 
are located, knowledge of national, regional^ and 
state conditions ma> be useful in evaluating the 
significance and stability of local trends. 



Teacher Layoffs ' j 

The number of teaching positions opened annu- 
ally through attrition (deaths, retirements, transfers 
, to nonteaching assignments, entry into other occu- 
pations, personal orfamil> responsibilities<etc^)has 
been between 6 and 9 percent of the staf/ in grades 
K-12 and between 5 and 6 percent of the staff in 
higher education. However, these rates may have 
fallen to record low levels in recent > ears. Reentry pf 
experienced teachers normally has reduced fife net 
toss to4 to 5 percent of K-12 teachers and to about 3 
percent of higher education facult>j Therefore, bar- 
ring a significant further reduction in these attrition 
rates, the enrollment declines in most school sys- 
tems should not require the forced separation of 
'K' 12 teachers {some positions opened b> attrition 
sfmply would not need to be filled). However, severe 
staff reductions Ovill probabl> continue or begin tn 
the schooUyst^ms arid hjghcr^ducaftion mstitutioi^s 
(particularly those located the Northeast, 
Mideast, and Great Lakes states) ^continuously 
experiencing significant'enrollment declines for sev- 
eral years, ' ' * 

The lower facult> attrition rates in higher educa- 
tion {as woll as the somewhat smaller span m the age 
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of students in;man> instiultions) m^ke staff reduc-* 
lions more likel> at this level than in K-12 schools. 
However, enrollment declines in higher education 
ma> not be as severe as the reduction in the age 
18-24^ population as a result of increased efforts to 
raise the retention rates of present first-time stu-" 
dents, increase the enrollment rates of persons in 
mtnorit> and econoniicall> disadvantaged sub- 
groups, and enroll larger proportions of persons 
over age 24, 



Teacher Supply and Demand * ^ ^ 

For at lea^t the next H years, most teaching 
vacancies at all levels will be created b> the need to 
replace those leaving active teaching service. Popu- 
lation projections indicate that the number of ele- 
mentar> school teachers will decrease each >ear for 
two more years and then, beginning about 1984. 
additional teachers will be needed for the projected 
increase in the numbers of elementar> school stu- 
dents. This increase will return the total number of 
elementary school teachers to the previous record 
level (1977) in 1985 and then establish new records 
each >ear fQr ^t least 10 years. The number of secon- 
dary school teachers will decline each year through- ^ * 
out the I980's, As a result, a fairly stable number of 
teaching job openings will occur annually for two 
more years, followed by some increases in the 
number of elemcntar> school teachers that will 
return the total number of public school teachers-to 
1978 levels, by 1988- 

.More higher education graduates enter teaching 
than an> other occupation, (^Employment in K-12 
teaching was reported by 15 percent of the employed 
1977 bachelor s-degree graduates and b> 36 percent 
of the employed il975 nlaster s-degree graduates. 
Employment ml educational institutions was 
reported b> 54 percent of all of the employed 1973 
doctorate recipients,) The number of graduates 
receiv in'g thp bachelor s degree is expected topeak m 
1982r master'5 degree, in 1983, The number oC 
doctors-degree graduates is projected to remain at 
present levels until 1983 and then declinetonear tjie 
1970 level by I98p, 

As a result, beginning in 1983 the proportion of 
graduates prepared, to enter elementary school 
Assignments who will obtain teaching emplo>ment 
is likcl> to increase each year^ and by 1985 {depend- 
ing upon the availabil/t> of ijualified pf:rsons unable, , 
to enter elementary teaching assignments in recent 
>cars) the annual numbers completing preparation 
to teach in ekmentary schools will need to increase. 
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Annual increases in the number of teach Ingposi- 
fions over the p^evlou^ >ear are likelj in the elemen- 
tary grades beginning about 1984, in secondary 
grades, about 1990, and in higher education, about 
1995 (see Tables. I and 2). However, the age 5-13 
population will not rise again to the 1977 level until 
1990: the age 14-17 population will not return lo 
1977 levels durjng the rest of this century; and the 
age 18-2 1 population wi{l drop back to the 1977 level 
about 1982 and remain'betow that level until after 
the year 2000. _ 

With an ex|w;^ta>ion of contiriuing decreases m 
the pupil-teacher ratio,' NXES projects that the 
number of public elmentary school teachers will 
decline/l^om its high of 1. !85,000teacherb in 1977to 
a low of 1,135,000 in 1982 and then climb back to 
1,175,000 teachers m 1985 (near the 1975 level) 
before experiencing additional increases of 40,000 
to 54.000 teachers each year from 1986 through 
1988. 

Therefore, the number of additional teachers 
needed for expanded school and college enrollments 
over the next 10 years is not likely to create signifi- 
cant new annual deMands for graduates expecting 
to enter this field, with the exception of elementary 
school jobs beginning in the mid-1980s. ■ 

Despite recent sigrtificant reductions in the pro- 
portions of liigher education graduates prejifaringto 
^nter teaching, more qualified new graduates are 
, seekmg teaching jobs in 1981 than there' are jobs 
available at all levels- kindergarten thro ugh gr^du- 
■ ate sghool. This overall imbalance, in e^^istence for 
9t least the past nine years, is likely to continue for 
two more years before moderatingduring the subse- 
quent four years ^ the total numbers of college 
graduates decrease toflhe levels of the late I960's. 

However, if recent declines in the^attractiveness 
' of teachers'salaries and workin^conditions^are not 
reversed, several assignments now experiencing 
shortages will have very severe shortages, and the 
annual overall surplus in elementary -secondary 
schools may end within two years. As the number of 
attractive jobs for , beginning elementary schciQl 
teachers increases significantly in the mid- 1980s, a 
teacher shortage is not imminent because larger 
proportions of graduates may bc prepared to teach, 
a larger proportion of those prepared to teach will 
, seek employment as teachers, andTn!^ teachers 
' laid off or reassigned when the number of jolis 
declined may be asked to return to teaching.. If the 
percent of all bachelor^s and' first-professional- 
degree gradui&tes who prepare to teach returned to 
the l%8 level at least 200,000 additional prospec- 
tive beginning teachers wVuld be a\ailabie annually. 

In summary* a shortafge of qualified teachers is 
very possible in the late I980's (particularly for ele- 



mentary schbol teachers and teachers of mathemat- 
ics, sciences, special education, industrial arts, and 
agriculture) w/i/fij improvements can be made soon 
^ in the attractiveness of teaching as a career. 



Private Sehoot Entfottment — 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census reports that the 
numbers enrolled in private schools and colleges 
(kindergarten through gradua'te school) represent a 
slightly higher pKOportion of total enrollments tn 
fall 1979 (12.4 percent) than they did between 1971 
and 1976 (1 1.8 to 12.2 percent), slightly lower than 
in I977and I978(l2.5and 13.0 percent), and much 
lower than between 1965 and 1970 (13.0 to 16.2 
percent). Enrollment in private institutions in 1979 
IS reported for 11.2 percent of those erirolled in 
elementary schools, 7.4 percent in secondary 
schools; and 22.9 percent ip higher education. ' 

NCES reports (,hat the proportion of K- 12 stu- 
dents attending private schools declined from 1 1.4 
percent in fall 1968 to 10.5 percent in fall 1978. and 
will rise to 12.5 percent by fall 1988. 



Guidelines for Loeal Association Planning 

Local associations differ widely in the extent, 
timing, and length of time they are likely to be 
involved in potential declines in enrollment. Most 
w-ill face enrollment declines for the next four years 
while some; particularly those in higher education, 
will have to deal with an outlook for declines over a 
longer period. Sdtne face enrollment growth soon Ai 
all levels, while the outlook for most is one of 
growth only in elementary school -enrollments 
within this decade. 

Mo^t local associations will need to deal with the 
effects, if not the attual occurrence, of reduced 
enrollments. One of these effects is*^ likely to be 
reduced flexibility in programs and curriculum as 
school systettis and institutions come under increas- 
ing financial constraints. (Taxpayers find it difficult 
to understand how costs can continue lo rise even 
when enrollments remain stable or fall.) 

Anottier likely effect is lower teacher mobility 
resulting from fewer.vacant tea^ching positions both 
inside and outside the tod^l school system or institu- 
tion. In fact, tha percentage of teachers who taught 
in a different school system the preceding year fell 
from 6.9 percent in l966to 2.ypercent in 19/6. This 
tends to impair teacher morale becausij there are 
fewer opportunities to move to more Satisfying 
assignftients. This coftdition is exacerbated by*the, 
continuing prediction of an oversupply of persons 
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seeking jobs normally HIMjb^ college gradualcs, 
^^hich furthetvtimits the opportunities to kave unat- ' 
tractive teaching a>signmcnts for outside 
employment. 

Guidelines that e\er^ local ashociation should 
consider in responding to the impact pf population 
changer lAhcther the) bring increases, stabiliza- 
tion, or declines in potential enrollment - are listed 
below largely in K-ll terms, but the concepts are 
equally applicable to higher education. 

SiuJv local i'ondiiions* Keep up-to-dat€^ on 
changes in total population* enrollments in lower 
grades, total school enrollments, number of births, 
, private school enrollments, and estimates of the 
potential numbers of high school graduates m your 
school district and/or institution s prfmary service 
area. W^ll-orgafiized school systems and higher 
education mstitutions maintain this information to 
project their enrollments^or support of immediate 
and long-term planning for budgets and buildings.- 
Studying ^h IS local information along Avith the state 
and regionaJ estimates summarized in thi^ Research 
Memo will h^lp the local association assess the pat- 
tern of enrollment changes (i.e., likelihood, timing, 
extent, duration, and levels affected at afiy point in ^ 
ti^e). 

GuarcL^gainsi regressive attiiudes. Be alert to 
the poSsibifrty that stagnation, restriction, regres-, 

, sion to lower standards, andlnse^eurity may result 
from low-growth or negative-growth trends in 
enrollment-age populatioTri These trends are 
accompanied b> high unemployment and underem- 
plo>ment. significant shifts in ot^her segments of the 
economy, and severe financial constraints on state 
and local gove^nmc11ts. Also, enrollment growth 
accompanied by inadequate fmanciaj and, or com- 
munity support can engender these responses. These 
attitiidcs cause problems beeause they affect 
teachers as^well as the general public. 

The local association must^imulate positive 
thinking, point to actions needed to improve the 
quality -of the schools, cite the opportunities 
afforded by tJ^ potentially adequatesupply ofqual- 

^ificd person nePtAalleViate deficiencies in education 
and other public s^mces. and publicize innovative 
approaches to solving^^ucatiohal problems. 

increase the effecitveness of association com- 
muhuaitom. Success in maintaining and improving 
the qualit> of education depends on how well 
teachers and th'e-'public are kept informed on local 
conditions, issues, and desirable alternatives. The 
local association- should disseminate the infornta- 
tion needed by members and the public to make the 
decision^ needed to achieve association objeetives. 



Update goals for improving the quality of 
sthools and of teaching. Because qualified person- 
net are available to support immediate improve- 
ments in most educational services, the local 
association should review and update its goals for 
improving tt^e quality of schools and of teaching. 
Accrediting agencies, leading scholars, professional 
associations, and^earned societies have^all issued 
suggested standards. ^ 

The following personnel-related areas may also 
be ripe for immediate improvements: 

Scope of offerings 

• Are students who have difficulties in the typi- 
cal academic classroom offered alternative 
instructional programs? * 

• Does the schooLdistrict offer a sufficient 
arra> of vocational. techmcaU fine arts, and 
practical studies? * ^ ^ 

• Are students who have learning handicaps 
given specialized instructiorf? 

• Are p/eschool-age children being prepared 
for an .effective response to the first-grade 
classrown? 

» Are the basic literacy needs of the local adult 
population being met? 

• Ard the educational needs (vocational and 
recreational) K>f the local adult population 
being met? ^ 

• What changes are needed in curriculum, ser- 
vices, teaching practices^ etc.jo raise the pro- 
portion of freshmen staying through to 
graduation? ' \ * 

• What changes are needed to promote the 
enrollment of larger proportions of college- 
age minority gfouf) persons now having a 
below-average rate of college participation? 

• Should higher education enrollment oppor- 
tunities be fiTrthfr enlarged for persons 
beyond the ageV traditional college attend- 
ance (^.e., those with some or no college expe- 
rience ^ and/or those who havj^ graduated 
from college)? 

Student services 

• Do certified nonteaching professional per- 
sonnel scrten students who have'learmng dif- 
.ficulties and advise the school as to how to 
iipprove these students' perfoi"mapce? 

Does tfic school district provide enough 
counselors, librarians, and health services 
personnel? 



• Do remedial spe^cialists provide individual- 
ized instruction, for students who require 
more attention than can be made available in 
the regular classroom? 

Jnstntctienal setting 

*♦ Are class sizes at levels most conducive to 
effeciive^ ttistruct ion? 

Jt^i^^lhe teacher work load within reasonable 
limits for the most effective instruction? 

Staff development 

♦ Does the school djstrict provide teachers with 
enough released time for professional grc^th 



(attending professional meetings* vlsiti%g 
those with similar assignments, consulting 
with supervisory and special!/^ professional 
personnel, etc.)? ^ ^ ^ 

• Does the school district provide teachers with 
/ long-term leave to enrollin advanced or spe- 

^ cialized courses* engage iji work-retated expe^ ^ 
^ riences. prepare in^tructiojia!tnateria!s, serve 
as resource! persons in evaluation and pfan- 
ning. participate in college and university. 
' evaluations and [fanning, etc? 

♦ Does the retirement plan prpvide teachers 
with incentives taretire when they reach thr' 
age of early or normal retirement? 



TABLE I OF PERSONS IN SELECTED AGE GROUPSTROJECTED TO THE YEAR 2000 



Ages 5*13 



Ages. 14^17 



Ages 5-17 



Ages {8^21 



Number Percent dumber Percent Number Percent Number Percent ^ 
.Year (July) (OOO) ^ change (OJQO) change fOOO) ■ change -(000) change 



1 



8 



1968 


36.804 


0.5 . 


15,173 . 


3.0 


51,977 


1.2 


14,529 


5.8' 


1960 

1*170 . . . / 


..." *. 36,836 
36,636 


•o.i 

-0.5 


15;560, 
15,910 ' 


2.6 
2.2 


52,396 
'52.546 


.6.8 
0.3 


^4,426 
r4,707 


-0.7 
19 • 


1971 ... . ' 

1972 


36,J05 
35,458 


-1.4 
^-1.8 


16.281 
•16,557 ' 


i-h. 

1.7 . 


52,386 
52,015 


-O.'St 
-0,7* 


15,019 
15,437 ' 


2.1 
'2.8 


1973 


34,737. ' 


^2.0 


16.748 


1.2 


51,485 


-0.1 


!f,795 


2,3' 


1974 

1975 


34,072 
33.440 


-2.0 
^-1.9 


16,880 ■ 
16,934 


0.8 

0.3 


50.952 
50,374 


-o.r 
-1 1 


16,110 ' 
16,484 


^23 


1976 


32.962 


-1.4 


16,893 


-0.2 


49,855 


-1.0 


16,767 


17 


1977 . . . 

1978 .... 


.... ' 32,22? 

31,384 


—2.2 
-2.6 


16,783 
16,648 ' 


-fP.7 

-0.8 


49,010 
48,032 


-17 
-2.0 


16.956 
17,106 


1.1 
09 


1979 , , 


30,641 


-2.4 


16,272 


-2.3 


46^13 


-2.3 


17,156 


' 0.3 


1980 


30,197 


-1.4 


15.763 * 


-3.1 


45.960 * 


-2.0 


t.l7,il7 


-p.2 


1981 


29,804 


-1.3 


15,219 ■ 


-3.5 


45,023 


-2.0 


17,018 


-0.6 


1982 


. . . / 29,543 


-0.9 


14,656 


-3.7 


44,199 


-1.8 


16,874 


-0.8 


198^ 

1984 .. . . 


29,334 
29,175 


-0.7 
-0.5 


14,309 
14,261 


-2.4 
-0.3 


43(^643 
43.436 * 


-1.3* 

-0.5 ' 


16499 
15,989 . 


-2.2 
-3.1 • 


1985 


. ... , 29,098 


-0.3. - 


14,392 


0.9 


43,490 . 


0.1 . 


15,442 


.-34 


1986 


29,475 


(.3 


14,295 


-0.7 


43.770 


0.6 


14,873 


-37 


1987 


30,142 


.2.3 


13,965 


-2.3 


. 44,107 


. O.B 


14,521 • 


-fA 


1988 , . . ; 


..... '30,945 


2'.7 


Ji480 


-3.5 


, 44,425 


OJ ^ 


14,470. 


-04 


1989 


31,715 


~ 2.5" 


12,996 


-3.6 


. 44,71 1 


0.6 ^ 


14,601- 


p.9 


1990 


32,568 


1.1 


12,771 * 


-1.7 . 


45.339 


1.4 ' 


14. -507 •■ 


-0.6 


i99r 


. . . 33,382 


' 2.5 


12,791 


0.2 


*■ 46,173 


1.8- 


14,179 


-2 3 


1992 


34,113 


2.2 


12.982 ' 


1.5 


47,095 


2^f 


13,685 


-3.5 


1993 .... . 


34,712 


1.8 . 


13,228 


'1.9 


47.940 


1.8 


13,i9S 


-3.6 


1994 


35,140 


1.2* 


J 3,681 


3.4 


48,821 • 


1.8 


12,97? 


-17 


1995 


35,392 


0.7' 


14,226 


4.0 


49.618 


' 1.6 ! 


12,995 


' 0.2 


1996 


35,513 


0.3 


14,778 


3.9 


50,291 


. M 


13,184 


• 1.5 


1997 ...... 


35,531 


0.1 


15,262 


>.3 


50,793 


1.0 


13,432 


1.9 


1998 


35,457 


-0.3* 


15,631 ' 


2.4 


51.088 


0.6 


13,887 


3.7. 


1999 

2000 . . . . 


.... ■ 35,303 
•35,080 ' 

1 


-0.4 
-0.6 


15,87SI» 
16,045 


1.6 
1.0 


5^,182 
51,125 


' 0.2 
^0.1 


14 A3 5 
14,990 


3.9 
3,8 



SOURCES: 
1967-1969 



U.S?D6^r\ment of Cormfterce, Bureau of the Census. Estimates of She Populaiton of the 
United States by Age, Sex, and Race. April 1, 1960 to July K 1973. Current Population 
.Reports, Series P 25, No. 519. Washington, DX*" Government Printing Ofpce, 1974. 
79 pp, ^ ^ ^ . * :^ 

'1970-1977 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ctuy^%. Estimates of the Po^^^n of the 
United States by Age, Sex, and Race: 1970 to /P77. Current Populatioa^ofh, Series 
P-25, No* 72J Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, Apnl \9j0i^:pJ^ 

1976-2000 U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Projections of the Poptxktion of 
< \he United States: 1977 to 2050. Currertt Population Reports, Scries P*25, No. 704. 
^ Washington, D*C. Gover/inient Printmg Office, 1977* 87 pp. 

Estimates are as of July I of the listed year and include Armed Forces overseas. Projections are Series H. 
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TABLE*2.^CLASSR06m teachers in grades K-li AND FULL-TIM^ FACULTV^IIAVING RANK 
OF INSTRUtrr|R OR ABOVE IN ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER»EDUCAJlON, 1970 TO 1988 



.Yea; (fall) 



TotaJ teachers 
K-12 



"Public sclioor 
teachers, K-12 



Number 

' mo)- 



Percent 
change , 



Number' 
fOOO) 



Percent 
change 



Higher education 
■ faculty* t 



Number 

(000) ■ 



Percent 
change 



1970 
1971 
1972. 
1973 ■ 
1974 

-1975 
,1976 
1977 
1978 
, 197-9 

^980^ 
198] 
1982 
.1983 
1984 

1985' 
. 19*6 
. 1987 

1988 



2,288 
2.293 
2,332 
2,371 
2-,404 

2,444 
2,449 
2,470 
2,460- 

:;.437 , 

2,413 
2,3^- 
2,357 
1,360 
2.,'370 

2,393 
2,426 
2,463 
2,501 



6 



2.'1 
' 0.2 
' 1.7- 

1.7 
' 1:4 

1.7 

0.2 

0.9 
-0,4 .* 
-0.9 

-1.0 
-1.1 . 
-1.3 

0.1 

0.4- 

1.0 
1.4 
1.5 
1.5 



2,055 
2,063 
2,103 
2,138 
;2,165 

2,196 ^ 
2,186 ■ 
2.209 
2,199 
2,1.69 ' 

•2,114 
2,091 
2',08^, 
2.090- . 

2,108 
2',r35. 
2,164 
2,194 



- 2.1 

0.4 
1.9 
1.7 
' 1.3 

1.4 
-0.5 
'1.1 
.-0.5 
-.i.4 

~h3 
-V3 
-1.1 

-0.3- 
•0.3 

0.9 

1.4 
1.4 



369 
379 
380 
389 
406 

440 
434 
447 
445 
' .45 1. 

453 
454 
■452 
447 
' 440 

•432 
424 
419 
416 



5.4 
' 2.7 

2,4 
4.4 

8.*4 
-1:4 

3.0 
-0.4 
1.3 

' 0.4 
V 0.2 
-<fA 
-1.1 
-1.6 

- 1 .8 
-1.9 - 
-'i.2 
.^0.7 



SOURCE. * • . 

U.S. Department of Heattff. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Pnt/ecttons of Education Stattstks to 1988^89 Washington, D.C.. Government Printihg Office. For I979'and subsequent 
years intermediate aKernat'ive pro)ect"ions are listed. ■ ■ . * ^ . 

*lnclu0s full-time instructional staff with rank of instru\,tor or above ip all institutiotTs of higher education. 
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TABU 3— TRENDS IN l^E NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS AND THE AGE^P 



POPULATION 



SiSte and region ' Number 



Live births, mo 

Pcrceni chan^ Peicem change 
Irom 1975 from 1970 



PopuJmion aged 5>J7 in 1979 



Projected hkgli school 
graduates in 1989 



Number 
(000) 



Percent change 
from 1^74 



^□mber 



Percent change 
from 1979 



r 



NSw ENGLAND I573I9 

Connecucui 54.069 

Maine 16,095 

Mas^chu^tt^ :.\ 73.355 

.New Hampshire 13.648 

Rhode Island 12.512 

Vermont 7.640 

MIDEAST 564,226 

Delaware 9.544 

^ Disuiei of Columbia .4. 17,B35 

Maryland 52.284 

iNew Jersey 91.047 

.New Ybrk 232.49r 

Pennsyhania * 161.025 

SOUTHEAST . . .\ ,\ 827,845 

Alabama :\ 1^2.814 

Arkansas 36,863 * 

Florida 131.923 

- Georgiar ■ 95.980 

Kemueky : .... 60.778 

Louisiana 79JZ02 

MisS'issippi ^ 47.53& 

Norih Carpitna S5j23 

^mh Carohna 4?,803 

fficnnessee , 73,500 . 

yirginia ". 75.042 

West Virginia 29,277 

' GREAT Lakes, , '66r320<« 

lllmoii 186,578 

fndiana ^ B7.906 = 

Michigan 143.007 

; OKio 169359 

Wisconsin ^ 74.470 

PLAINS,* \ 289.654' 

^ ^ Iowa 48.050 

i Kansas 39.330 

Minnesota , .\ ' 6S.a48 

Missouri 79.623 

Nebraska 27.851 ■ 

North Dakota ^ 12.939 

Souih Dakoia, . 13.013 

SOUTHWEST L 395,232 

Ari/on?. .S, 50,173 

New Mexieo ! 25.66! 

■ Oklahoma f 50.681 

Texas 268.71.7 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN ... 136*549 

Colorado 5Q,279 

Idaho : 19.495 ' 

MQniana 131928 

Utah \ 4^.708 

_ Wyoming' 9.539 

FAR^VEST r,,. 55437 

Alaika 9.3^. ■ 

^^rffornia 40L616 

awa 18.277 ^ 

Nevada I3.t56 

Ofcgon 43.998 * 

Washington W,972 

5j^siaies and D C . . . .'3.586.932^ 



4 5 
90 
5.2 

23 3 
14 2 
(8 7 

- 2.5 

13 4 
,-9.8 

14 4 
23 
22 
74 

13.1 

^92 
96 
25,5 
178 
86 
»16 2 
95 ' 

5 3- 
10 3 

n 8 

114 

50 

9.1 
118 , 

6,6 

7r 

66 
14 6 

]6l8 
150 

■ 21 5* i 
51 3'* 

■ 115^ 
16 5 

■ W8 

■ 16^ 

23 I 

217 
19 6 

27.6 
2U 
22 9' 
17^ 
34^ 
^44.1i 

' 17.6 
26 7 
26.*5 
16 0 
48 8 
28 2 
34 8 

137 





' -n.3^ 


^ 126.969 


-214 1 


645 


125 


23.52S 


■ -26"9 


241 




3W.057 


'9.9 


4.193 


-13p"0 


5? .647 


-25 5 


193 


-2.5 


11.655 


-1 3 


■ 493 


-9^ 


8.103 


, JO t 


U)9 


^0 


* 5.979 


■ 129 


8.75^ 


. -in 


393*237 


-27.2 


^ III 


t 132 


6.683 


'32^0 . 


129 


-146 


3.280 


. ^2 3 


893 


-130 


■ 50.-056 


- 19 4 




1 r A 
- 1 i.o 


/ J. Mo J 




3,663 


-M 8 


144.700 


3J 0 


2^95 


12.3 


* 115.033 


259 


* 10,758 


-5.4 ' 


557.296 


-6.7 


841 


-54 


4^113 


7.0 


471 


-4 5 


27.437 


-2 5 


' 1.660 


-5 4 




_4 7 


U60 


5 1 


60.293 


67 


770 


-56 


37.94 1 


10 2 


952 


-55 


46.831 


-1 6 


591 


-4.2 


„ 24.754 


-12 1 


1,214 


" - -5,8 ' 


^.656 


10 1 


672 


-4 7. 


36.977 


-2 3 


933 


-4*5 


48,311 


*-02 


1,097 


^7 7 


59.fiS5' 


* -12 6 


' 397 


39 


21.5/7 


87 


9,079 


"-10,5 , 


450t963 ^ * 


. -21.2 


2.426 


-to 2 . 


* 106.777 


-23 3 


1.201 . 


. -8 9 


65,178 


169 


■ 2.086 


-10.4 


104.156 f. 


-21 1 - 


2.339 ^ 


n.h 




\20 4 , 


1.027 


--t 1 < 

^ r 


54.tJ2 


"^24 0 


3,613 


-IW " 


I99t048 


-21.6 


619 


(1-8 


^ 33.2I9 ^ ' 




475 


* 100 


25.3 fS ■ 


20 1 


883 


' -U 5 


51.676 


24 1 


L009J 


-100 . 


^3.787 


16.9 


,333 


107 . 


18.881 


- 19 6 , 


[44 


- 117 1 


' 7.78tf 


27 3 


150- 


■ 12.3 ^ 


" 8.379 


' '25 0 


4^97 ' 


-0:9 


267.796 


. 3.5 ' 


538- 


-0 7 i 


30^982 


6 \t 


, ^ 294 


-4 5 i 


14.975 


20 9* 


^594 


37 1 


38.018 


*4 3 


2.971 




, 183^1 


7^6 


1^87 


-L6 


■ 91,770 


16 


. 583 


^50 


36.267 


r -2 7 


203 


00 


14^151 ■ 


57 


173 


^5 


1P,408 


J3 3 


331 


■5 8 


23.644 


14 4 


97 


78 


7J00 


.196 


*6,360 




322,724 


^115 


103 


62 


5.44 1 


07 


4,5S3 


57 . 


220 J42 


156 


.198 


53 f 


9,712 


-153 


* 152 


^63 1 


. 9,494 


83 


509 


* ^27 


29.943 


'19 


815 ^ 


3 1 


47,992- 


^-6l9 


46.921 


79 


2.409.803 


-'153 



.SOURCE.S ^ ' ■ ^ ' 

' V S Department ot Health. EUucftion, apd Welfare. Public Health Service. Nanonal Center /or Health Staiisne^ "Births. Marriages. 
Divoreec. and Deaths for 1979 " Momhiy VUol Siattsffcs Report 38 12: Mareh 14, 1980 ' J 

_ "Annual Summar> for the Unaed Siaics. 1975. Births, Deaths. Mar/tagc^^and Divorces ^Afonthi} I ttai Statistics Report 24 13. . 

June30. 1976 " . I " 

US Department of Commeree.Buffau of the Census Estiihgtes i/f the Poputitttono/ States, bj Age July L i97ttoi97? Current Population 
Reports. Scries P-25, No 734. Washington, D.C : GovernmenKPriming Olfiee. November 1978. 19 pp. ' . 

Estimates pfthe Popufatton of States. b\ Afit Ju(y A J971 to 1979. Current Populatton Reports. Serse^ P-25, No 875 January 

1980. Mpp. i ^ ' * ■ 

' Weslcrn TnierstaleCommissnon for \^ghcj Education HtghS^htHji Graduates. Projettiunsfifr the Fifl) it<ties Bo uldet, Colorado, itovembcr 
1979 i9i>p V ,^ ^ ^ A £ / 



*Lcss tnan 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 4.'PR0JECTED POPULATION AGE 514 
I975TO 1985 / 




THfPERCLNT CHANGE FROMJ975 TO I9S0 AND FROM 



St3te and region 



Number 
(thousands) 



Perceni 
change from 
1975 



Peicent cha 
from 1975 nl 
projected 19p5 



Populations^ 15-24 



Projected 1980 



Number 
(thousands) 



'Percent 
Change from 
1975, 



Pejcent change 
,from 1975 to 
projected 1^85, 



1 



NEW ENGLAND ... . . 
Cojiriecticui , . . . 

Maine * . . . . 

^Jassachu setts . 

New hiampshire . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
Vermont 

MIDEAST 

*peb:vaje 

u)istnct of Columtua 

Maryland'.'* ^ . 

New Jersey. . . 
sNewTork. * 
\ Pennsylvania 

^^theast 

^^>a^as . . 

M^BRi 

Gegrgla\^, . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi ^ 
.North CarofiM, 

South Cirolin^^'i. 

Tennessee. . .'^ 
. Virginia . . v . 

Wes( Virginia . 

GREAT I'AKES . 

JIhnots * 

Indiana . . /. . 

Michigan 

Ohio 

\ Wi*toflsii> * * 

PLAINS ,.v-,,,- 
' Iowa . . - . - . /- 

' Kansas 

Minnesota. . v > 
Missouri -\ . ^ , , 
Neb^ska ^. , , 
North Dakota : 
Sputh Dakota . 

SOUTHWEST 

Arizona 

* NeV Mexico . , , 
Oklahoma 

Texas . : 




ROCKY.MOUNTAIN , 

Colorado 

Idaho ^ . . 

Montana , , r> . . : 
' Utah ■ 

Wyoming 



FAR WEST 

Alaska r . . ^ 

# California 

, - Hawaii 

Nevada ... . , , . . h 
Oregon ' 

* ' Washington ^ , . . ^ 

5() states and D.C! , , . 



KS46-2 

45 

17 
\ 861 
^ 135J 

K4.0 
78.4 

9^1.9 
95.6 
664.1 
i:i26 8 
2,^26.7 
1.705 0 

7,952.5 
603.4 
34|.l 

1,297.0 
886.0 
560.2 
671.6 
425.5 
907C£ 
50J.9 
667.4 
801.4 
282.5 

1,741.0 

854.I4 
K497.8^ 
1,671.3 
722.3 

2^4 U 
435.0 

\ 335.4 
615.3 
712^ 
238,6 ^ 
99.2 ' 
105.8 

3,21 2 J 

417.5 , 
^ 212.8 

428.8 
2,15?.0 

K0I4^ ^ 
428.5 
149.2 
122.6 
250.3 
64.2 . 

' 4^31.7 
77.4 
3,281.1 
J47.^ 
105.8 
■ 361.2 
558.7 

33,895.8 



'14.4 

-17.6 
'9 2 

-15-^ 
-9.2 

-ia.2' 

-10.8 

^-14.5 

-13.6 
■13.94 
-12.8 
-13 4 ' 
-15 1 
-14 9 

-5,7 
^ -8.1 
-5.9' 
0.1 
-3 3 
-7 2 

%10 0 

'-6.2 
-57 
4.4 

' -7.8 
-8.8 

. :6.8 

-13.1 

-12.6 
-I2.r 
'12 7 
-13.4 
-15^ 

-14.0 

.15,3 
-12.5 
-16.1 

-12;7 

-12.0 
. -14 .3 . 
'13.6 

-3.1 
B.4 
^6' 
-5 4 
-3.5 

-2^ 
-5,3 
^ -1.0 
-10.0 
5.4 ^ 
4.9 

- -9.e 

- -0.1 
-9.5 

-2.4 

10.9 
*I0.2 



20.2 
25.4 
11.5 
21 7 
116 
14.2 
14.4 

21.1 

17.3 
22.8 
16.^9 
18.7 
22.9 
2L5 

<6.2 

105 

-6.7 

5.5 

-3 2 

-8.3 

13 8 

-8 0 

-7 3 

4.2- 

ID.I 

!04 

-9.5 

17.9 
16.7 
16 8 
174 

18.3 
20.6 

17.9 
21 I 
15.6 
Z\2 
15.7 
13.6 
-17.1 
-16 2 

-0-5. 
1(1.8 
-5.2 
4.4 
.-1.3* 

OJ 
-2.6 
. 2.2 
-10.t 



11.9 A 
4.0 



-J 0.3 

2.7 
-10.8 
4.4 ' 
-1.3 
<6.8 
.-14.0 

-13.0 



\ 



2341.4 

574.2 
204.0 
M41.7 
!58.5 
171 8 
91.2 

7^77.4 
119.6 
138.1 

856.r 
K31?.0 
3,178.7 
: 2,066.2 

9458.4 * 
694.7 

386.1 ■ 
1,625.7 

1 

661.8 

77^ 

463>* 
1,091 J 

595.5 . 

785.7 
1,068.1 

301.2 . 

7311,7 
2,114.0 
1,004.7 
K7^5.9 ' 
1,983.7 ' 
924.0 

3.216,0 
527.1 
*435.9 ^ 

786.3 ' 
^ 898.0 * 

305.3- 
130.8 
^ 132.6 

3,746*9 
482.5 

255.8 ^ 
506.? 

501.9 K 

U484 
578.0 
r65 .9 - . 
151.1 

' 275.0 
. 78.4 

5,754^ 
t 1(12.3 
4,200.4 
202.1 
^ 124,9 
, 427.1 
677.7 

4L234.7 . 



4^ 
2.9 

-8.3 

1.8 
2,6 

- 1^ 

4.2 , 

0.6 

7 7 
'44 

1.1 

1.9 

4.8 
1.3 

3 2 
15,4 

6.1 
2.9 
1.9 
1.0 
2,2 
2.6 
2.1 
6.2 

4 4 

oi 
1.9 

-03 
-0 2, 
-2.4* 
4.1 



-0.9 
2.5 
19 

0.8 

6.2 

14.5 - 
9.0 
1.9 
5. J 

8.0' 
40.1 
6.3 
4.2 
7.1 
7,1 

4.9 
20.4 

4.6 
29^ 
t73 
1 8 
-0.9 

'3.2 



'2A 
-6.0 

0.2 
-1.9 

5 I 
-2 3 

-3,0 + 

-7.1 
■5.3 
-9 0 
2.3 
-2.7 
-7.4 
-13 0 

-0,3 
-7 3 
-*6 
14 8 

6.3 
4.4 
-6.2 
,-7.5 

■2.9 ** 
-2.3 

a 

-13!7 

*-10.0 
-8.4 
'10 1 
-10.1 

-13.7, 
■5.1 

-9.6 
-10.5 
-11.8 

-8.0 . 

' m 
-12.6 

-15.2 

1.3 
14.4 
I 5 

-5.6 

2j$ 
5.3 
1.6 
•6^.3 
3.4 
0,3 

214 
-1.6 

24.0 , 
18.1 

4.3." 
-8.1 

4.2 , 



SOURCE * . 

U.S. Dep^rtmcpt uf tpmniertc, Bureau of the Census. ntu%iniat^€ Pro/€Ctt<fn% ofStaU Popuhnons Age, Ra^c, mJ Sex 1975 to 2000, 
Current Popubtion Regents, Sches P-254 Na. 796- Washington, DjC.. Gu^einni^t Pnntjng OffKe* 1979. Series p|6jeaions are hsted. these 



incorporate the 197(>75 inter^ate migration trends. 
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